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ARE WE GOING BACK 
TO NORMALCY? 


Mr. Pritcuett: The biggest news story in the country right now is not an. 
event at all; it is a trend. It is a trend away from international to domestic in- 
terests, from wars abroad to strikes at home. Are we going back to normalcy? 
Can we keep from going back to normalcy? What will happen to us if we do go 
back to normalcy? 

My colleagues, William Ogburn, sociologist, and Avery Craven, American 
historian, join with me in an interest in discussing this important problem. 
Ogburn, what is normalcy? 


Mr. OcBurRN: One cannot find the answer to that in the dictionary before 
the days of President Harding, nor do I think in Mencken’s dictionary. The word 
was introduced into the language by Senator Harding in May, 1920, in a speech 
in Boston before business leaders, when he used these words: 

“America’s present need is not heroics but healing, not nostrums but nor- 
malcy, not revolution but restoration, not surgery but serenity.’ 


Mr. CRAVEN: The word undoubtedly originated with Harding, but today 
the word “normalcy” probably has no precise meaning to the average American. 
Negatively, it suggests freedom from the diversions which war activity has re- 
quired and freedom from the sacrifices which war conditions have imposed— 
freedom from the various regulations which have been demanded and freedom 
from the pressure of high ideals and the intensity which war has engendered. 
Positively, it suggests the chance, I think, to go ahead with one’s own affairs in 
one’s own way—that is, with the activities of making a living and a pleasant life. 


Mr. OcBurn: You make normalcy a letdown after a wartime, but it was only 
after the first World War that the word “normalcy” came into our language, not 


« Harding’s May declaration said: “America’s present need is not heroics but heal- 
ing, not nostrums but normalcy, not revolution but restoration, not agitation but ad- 
justment, not surgery but serenity, not the dramatic but the dispassionate, not experi- 
ment but equipoise, not submergence in internationality but sustainment in triumphant 


nationality.” 


after the Spanish-American War, nor after the War of 1812, nor even after the 
American Revolutionary War. 

The peculiar conditions attending the birth of this word “normalcy” were 
typified, I think, by Woodrow Wilson and Warren Harding. Wilson, the idealist 
and the crusader, preached an exalted idealism such as we had seldom known 
before. It made us forget our normal selfishness and work in a sustained effort for 
the higher goals of altruism in international affairs; for the famous Fourteen 
Points; for making the world safe for democracy; and for giving up some of our 
very cherished sovereignty to join a League of Nations which was to administer 
justice in world affairs and which was to end all wars. 

From this lofty pinnacle, returning to normalcy was like facing Monday 
morning after a righteous Sabbath spent in the service of the Lord. So, a sup- 
posedly normal senator from a normal town in a normal state was a signal to 
return to the normal. 

But, in actuality, the pendulum swung far beyond the normal and went to 
the other extreme. It was like a sinner falling from grace. The oil scandals of 
Teapot Dome and the goings on in the little house in K Street were not normal 
for the occupants of the White House or of Capitol Hill. 


Mr. CRAVEN: Historically you are probably right in confining it to the Hard- 
ing administration, but I think that that does not go quite deep enough. The 
only reason that Harding’s words caught on and became a permanent part of 
the American vocabulary was because they expressed so neatly certain funda- 
mental American attitudes and assumptions. When he said, in substance, “‘Re- 
store the old and let things alone,”’ he was merely recognizing the fact that for 
one hundred years the normal American policy had been to keep out of Euro- 
pean affairs and avoid “entangling alliances.”’ For that one hundred years it also 
had been the policy of government to keep out of business and only to step in to 
regulate. 

The point for us to keep in mind is that at that time, in spite of certain great 
changes already at work and greatly magnified by the first World War, we did 
try to go back to that normalcy with the tragic results of a second World War 
and a great depression. 

What you have called Wilson’s high ideals turned out to be rather hard com- 
mon sense. The question we face today, it seems to me, is simply whether we are 
now going to try to go back to do the same thing for the same reasons in the face 
of those lessons. 
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Mr. PritcuHett: You both have been refreshing our memories on a period 
which in some respects almost seems like ancient history. You know, some pes- 
simists have suggested that the only lesson history teaches is that history teach- 
es no lesson. I take it that we are interested in seeing what happened at that 
time only as it has application at the present time. We are interested in know- 
ing what the mistakes were then and whether we can avoid them now. 

The present world scene is pretty big. What field do you think is of most im- 
portance, Craven, with respect to this problem of normalcy? 


Mr. Craven: I would say that the thing of first importance, of course, has 
to do with the international field. There is a tendency, when we speak of nor- 
malcy, for us to go back to isolationism. It seems to me that there is in the 
American mind somewhat of a feeling that if we go back to normalcy, we go 
back again to our own shores. 


Mr. OcBurn: But isolationism means to mea little bit more than going back 
to our own affairs and living by ourselves. I believe that the normal concept of 
isolation means that we, when we are isolated, are attending to domestic affairs 
and to our own national self-interests. So, the normalcy picture has two things: 
Isolation (1) in the sense of living by ourselves and (2) in the sense that we are 
looking after our own national self-interests. 


Mr. Craven: That is a good correction. What do you see, Pritchett, that 
tends in the direction which he has suggested? 


Mr. PritcHEeTr: Any newspaper reader, I believe, could supply a number of 
instances of actions which we have taken which tend to bear out both the points 
which you have made. We dropped lend-lease like a hot potato, and, indeed, it 
may have been a political hot potato for the President. We have the natural de- 
sire to get the boys home as quickly as possible. We are now wondering whether 
or not we really want to feed Europe and keep them from going hungry this 
winter. 


Mr. Craven: Again, there is the talk about six months’ occupation of Ja- 
pan; there is talk about grabbing the island bases; and some are even talking of 
a new nationalism. 


Mr. Ocsurn: Yes, but you men are talking about only one side of it. You 
have to remember, also, that we had a meeting in San Francisco and formed the 
United Nations Organization. You must also remember that during F. D. R.’s 
administration, there really was not so much idealism developed as there was in 
Woodrow Wilson’s. Therefore, if we are going to go back to normalcy, we do not 
have quite so far to go as we had after the first World War. 


Mr. PrircHett: Your remarks, Ogburn, remind me of an old Chinese prov- 
erb. It says that he who sleeps on the floor cannot fall out of bed. The floor may 
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not be so comfortable a place to sleep on, but the consequences of a change of 
that kind may not be quite so disastrous as you seem to indicate. 


Mr. Ocpurn: The floor under F. D. R. was up pretty high all right. 


Mr. PRITCHETT: There are many who feel that way. 

There are these things which any newspaper reader can see, but more impor- 
tant are the fundamental, underlying changes which have occurred in the world 
situation. Could we go back to normalcy, even if we wanted to? 


Mr. CRAVEN: The changes have probably been so great—and that is the 
thing that we have to realize—that going back to normalcy is not always a ques- 
tion of what we would like to do but of what we can do. 

When one stops for a moment to think about the airplane and the way in 
which space has been cut and the way in which we have been thrown into a 
common neighborhood with all the world, it is rather difficult to think about 
normalcy as isolation. Ogburn, you have written about what the airplane has 
done. What do you think of that? 


Mr. OcBurn: I would say that the airplane makes it impossible for us to 
live by ourselves. It has made the world and the nations of the world our next- 
door neighbors, particularly when one can fly, even at the present time, almost 
anywhere in the world in about forty hours. During the next decade, we may be 
able to make it in twenty hours. I do not see how we can live by ourselves under 
those conditions. 


Mr. Craven: And making it even more a case not of what we would like to 
do but of what we have to do is the atomic bomb. I was talking to one of the 
men who had something to do with that bomb only yesterday, and he said, 
“One crew in one plane can do in destruction what formerly would take a thou- 
sand crews in a thousand planes.’’ I talked to another man who had just come 
back from Germany, and he said, “It’s a question sometimes in finding a new 
place to build cities for the old ones are only heaps of rubbish that cannot be 
cleared away.” 


Mr. Pritcuetr: Undoubtedly this tremendous possibility of destructiveness 
in war is something which we have not really contemplated yet. We have not 
lived with the atomic bomb long enough. Our action reminds me a little of a 
familiar Hollywood device. I think that they call it the ‘(double take.” An actor 
looks at some terrible happening and turns away without realizing what he has 
seen. Then, all of a sudden, he jerks his head back. We have taken only one look 
at the atomic bomb, and then we have looked away and gone about our business 


as though it were not going to make any difference to us. It is time for us to take 
a second look at the atomic bomb. 


Mr. Ocpurn: We also have the fact that the United States is now a really 
great world power. 


Mr. Craven: Not only a great world power, but we are one of the two great 
powers, if not the greatest power on the face of the earth. That adds something 
to our responsibility, does it not? 


Mr. OcBurn: It certainly does. And, of course, it is a question of how we are 
going to use that responsibility. I would say that there are two ways in which 
this may be used, both of them being “international” and having to do with mix- 
ing in with the affairs of other nations. One of these is to pursue our own national 
self-interest—that is, what appears to be our self-interest right now and im- 
mediately—doing such things as taking world bases for the Navy or for air; 
or controlling territory or getting mandates; or even handling tariffs, and so on. 
These are the traditional things which we think of as the power politics of the 
great powers. 


Mr. PritcHetTT: What is the other path? 


Mr. Ocsurn: That is “internationalism,” do you not see? But the other 
path is really the path of cooperation in international affairs, not particularly or 
solely for our own immediate gain but for the common good, for the world good, 
which may, in the long run, of course, be for our own good. That is typified by 
the words “collective security,” or by the League of Nations, or by joining some 
world association. 


Mr. CRAVEN: You are saying, then, that we might have drawn back after 
the first World War without so great disaster as if we draw back this time and 
that action with the United Nations is more essential now than even the League 
of Nations was after the Wilson Administration? 


Mr. OcBurn: Yes. That is correct. And I would like also to remind you of 
San Francisco. We did have a meeting of the United Nations. We did form it; 
and the Senate has acted favorably on that, which it did not do the last time. 
Hence there is an indication that we may not be going back to normalcy.? 


Mr. Craven: You are not saying, are you, that we made great sacrifices in 
entering the United Nations? 


Mr. Ocpurn: No. I do not think that we even made a single reduction in our 
sovereignty or in our nationalism. 


2See Joseph H. Ball, William H. Chamberlin, Walter Johnson, and Frederick L. 
Schuman, The Senate and the Charter of San Francisco, a University of Chicago Rounp 
TaBLeE transcript, No. 382, broadcast July 15, 1945. As well as an analysis of the ac- 
complishments of the San Francisco Conference, this pamphlet also contains the com- 
plete text of the Charter of the United Nations. 
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Mr. Pritcuett: You would say, that is, that the United Nations Organiza- 
tion still has a good bit of normalcy mixed up in it and that we would have to go 
somewhat further if we would get away from normalcy in those plans for in- 
ternational organization. 


Mr. Ocpurn: But that is really the dilemma. The United Nations has really 
only begun. It may evolve, if we pursue this second path, into something that is 
much finer and much more enduring than the League of Nations. That is the 
dilemma, therefore, which is before us. Which of these two paths shall we follow? 


Mr. PritcuHett: We went back in 1918, and we got World War II. We could 
go back now if we ignored these things which are so plain before us, but the cost 
is just as plain; it would be World War III. 


Mr. CRAVEN: Since we have talked about international affairs, what about 
the second matter of government in business? The normal trend there, I should 
say, as the American thinks of it in the past and as traditional lines run, is for 
the government to withdraw from business. Is that possible now? 


Mr. Ocpurn: I think that it is. But I want to note first that, when we want 
to run a war, government and business have to be united. The government be- 
comes almost the sole buyer of business, because business is turned to making 
munitions. When the government becomes the buyer, then it can run and man- 
age business. But, when the war stops, these orders are canceled, the United 
States government ceases to be the big buyer, and we have to fall back to our 
own customers. 


Mr. Pritcuett: And, in wartime, materials are scarce. They have to be 
allocated, and they have to be rationed. Now, normalcy, of course, means that 
that situation ceases as materials become available again. 


_ Mr. Ocpurn: The great thing about capitalism in business is that it is prof- 
its which make the wheels of business turn. But in wartime a business is run to 
beat the enemy; in peacetime dividends and profits have to be made; and that is 
the thing which makes us push back toward normalcy in that case. But it is 
not always so, because I submit that Great Britain is not turning back her busi- 


ness wholly to the way it was before the war. She is nationalizing some of her 
largest industries. 


Mr. Prircuetr: There are certain aspects in which we pretty clearly want 
to get back to normalcy and away from the shortages and the controls of war- 


time. But is there not a danger of going back to normalcy too fast and in want- 
ing to throw the government out entirely? 


Mr. Craven: I would say that, since the activity of government in business 


this time has been so much greater than before, the danger of going back too fast 
is correspondingly greater. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP IN WARTIME 
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Mr. OcpBurn: It certainly seems to be true. If one thinks about what hap- 
pened after the last World War, when we went back with a rush to business as 
usual, the first thing that was noted was inflation. 


Mr. Craven: And that inflation began not with the war but after the war. 


Mr. OcBurN: We had some inflation in the war, but it was much greater 
after the war. 

Mr. CraAvEN: The great peak was after the war at the same time as the peri- 
od which we are entering now. 

Mr. Ocpurn: The question is whether or not we are going to have inflation 
at the present time. 

Mr. PritcHett: There are certain factors, are there not, which are just tailor- 
made for a rip-roaring inflation? 

Mr. CraAvEN: We have a great reservoir of purchasing power at the present 
time. We have labor and the farm groups organized to a degree to which they 
have never been organized before and a situation in which they are unwilling 
to yield their ground. We have a public that has been willing sometimes to 
avoid the ceiling prices by black-market buying. It looks as though we might 
enter into a great period of buying. 


Mr. Ocpurn: On the other hand, there are some factors which are a little 
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bit different now from what they were last time. For instance, we do not have 
the inventory problem which existed after the last World War. There is a good 
deal of material at hand. Also, we have much more productive capacity than we 
had before. 


Mr. CRAVEN: But, with a great series of strikes, we are not getting produc- 
tion. 


Mr. Ocsurn: No, that it true. I myself think that the danger of inflation is 
very real and that, if it comes, it will be very tragic. If we allow it, we will simply 
be building a second depression which will compare with the 1930’s. 


Mr. PritcHEtt: The pressure to reduce taxes immediately, of course, is a 
part of that picture, also, is it not? 


Mr. OcBurN: Yes, undoubtedly. 


Mr. CRAVEN: We cannot have great production, and we cannot have high 
prices for labor, and we cannot have all these things without paying the price 
for them. 


Mr. OcsBurn: The second big difficulty about going back to normalcy for 
business is the problem of unemployment. The expression goes that there will be 
“sixty million” people looking for jobs. There may be a little difference on that, 
but my guess is that there will be at least fifty-eight million, if not sixty mil- 
lion. And I have my very serious doubts whether we may be able to provide, if 
we leave it to business to do it alone, any more than fifty-two or fifty-three 
million jobs. So that the task of solving unemployment is a very heroic one, and 
it calls for as huge an effort almost as to win the war. 


Mr. Craven: Are you implying that it may require government aid to a 
degree which we did not have after the first World War? 


Mr. OcxBurn: Yes, I think so. And I would say that that does not mean aid 
to get the jobs only; it means also aid to business. Let us look at it this way. 
Business has a perfectly huge productive plant, and the business people want 
purchasers for their goods. They cannot have purchasers for their goods unless 
men have money to buy them. Thus the problem of providing jobs for sixty 
million is just about the same thing as providing purchasers for the goods of 
business; and that is the big thing ahead of us right now. 


Mr. PRITCHETT: Of course, we have had unemployment before, and we have 
had depressions before, but there are certain factors which are so much more 


3See Henry Hazlitt, William H. Spencer, and Henry A. Wallace, “Sixty Million 
Jobs,” a University of Chicago Rounp TaBLe transcript, No. 392, broadcast September 
23, 1945. 
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serious in connection with those problems at the present time that it is doubtful 
whether we are going to be willing to stand for the old cycle of boom and bust. 
There are certain reasons why that is going to be a much more difficult situation. 


Mr. Ocsurn: I like your expression “‘standing for it,” because I do not know 
whether we can stop the depressions or not. We never have been able to smooth 
out the fluctuations of business, and I doubt whether we will be able to do it now. 

But, surely, if we do not do something about inflation and keeping the pro- 
ductivity up, we will be digging into a depression which will be like that of the 
1930’s, and maybe a great deal worse. Then we will have some real problems re- 
garding government and business. 


Mr. CRAVEN: You are saying that the opportunities for a great period of ex- 
pansion are here, but, at the same time, there are the serious possibilities of a 
depression, even more momentous than anything we knew after the other peri- 
od of expansion. 


Mr. PritcuHett: And with a national debt of two hundred and sixty-three 
billion dollars at the present time, compared with a national debt of twenty-five 
billion dollars after the last World War, there is a factor which would make any 
depression a much more serious problem. 


Mr. OcBurn: I do not think that we can go back to normalcy because of the 
debt. We have to pay an interest on that debt. And the interest on the debt 
should run to four or four and a half billion, and that has to be paid. How are we 
going to pay it unless we are producing, unless the industries are running, and 
unless the people have the jobs to pay the taxes? 


Mr. Pritcuett: It takes a high national income to carry that burden on the 
debt. In 1939 we had a national income of less than a hundred billion dollars. 
We got up to twice that figure during the war. Going back to 1939 would mean 
going back to the poorhouse, consequently. 


Mr. CRAVEN: It seems to me that this all ties up with the matter of return 
to normalcy in government. There has been a great expansion of government 
agencies. There have been changes in the emphasis between the executive and the 
legislative departments. What about getting back to normalcy in that line? 


Mr. Ocpurn: What was abnormal in government during the war? 


Mr. Pritcuett: That, of course, was the inflation of the executive’s powers 
and the inflation of the administrative agencies. We are getting, obviously, a 
return to normalcy with Congress beginning to feel that it is a part of the ma- 
chinery again and lecturing the President. We have come to the end of our 
honeymoon period in the Truman Administration. 
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Mr. OcBuRN: But why is it that the executive expands his powers during 
war? 


Mr. Pritcuett: Of course, Congress is a policy-forming body; it is a debat- 
ing society. The need for action, which becomes imperative in time of war, can 
be handled only through the Administration. 


Mr. OcBuRN: To my mind the executive is the body of the government that 
really administers and that does the business. Congress is a debating society, 
more or less. It is not fitted to run an enterprise. After the war, while we are 
going to deflate a good many of our businesses, there are still a lot of huge ad- 
ministrative tasks to be done, and I do not see how we can let the executive 
very well drop down to normalcy without some sort of crisis. 


Mr. CRAVEN: That does not avoid the fact that after every one of our wars 
we have had a tendency for weak executives. In the period immediately follow- 
ing the Civil War, there was that sort of a problem. We had it with the Harding 
and Coolidge period. And, regardless of whether or not it is a good thing or a 
bad thing, the tendency is along that line. 


Mr. PRITCHETT: It is true that under our system leadership has to come from 
the President. It cannot come from Congress, because Congress is a multiplicity 
of local conflicting pressures. 


Mr. Craven: In other words, you are saying that the changes in the present 
war have been so great that a return to normalcy along those lines not only is 
perhaps not desirable but may be impossible. 


Mr. Pritcuett: A weak President becomes a catastrophe under present 
conditions. We can go back to normalcy, to a do-nothing government if we 
think we want to, but it is going to cost us a boom and a depression as after 
World War I. 

Ogburn, you are a sociologist. Social conditions have certainly changed dur- 
ing the war. 


Mr. OcxBurn: There are a lot of situations and social conditions where nor- 
malcy is not good, but the most important one in my mind is what happens.to 
labor. Labor consists of the great mass of our population, and the welfare of the 
nation really is the welfare of labor. After the last World War, there was a great 
deflation of the prestige and influence of labor. The membership of the A.F. of 
L.—we did not have a C.I.0. in those days—was cut almost in half, and wages 
dropped. That I think would be considered to be the normalcy. Now, the ques- 
tion is, will we return to normalcy with regard to labor at the present time? 


Mr. CRAVEN: Are you not, in asking your question, overlooking the fact that 
labor at the present time is in a far better shape so far as legislation is concerned 
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than it was after the first World War? The Wagner Act, and other acts, have 


certainly played into the hands of labor to a degree which we have not had be- 
fore. 


Mr. OcBurn: It looks very much as if labor would be protected by the legis- 
lation, so that, so far as the organization of labor goes, it could not very well go 
back to normalcy. But there is always the possibility that Congress will repeal 
this legislation, you see, and labor would be without this protection. 


Mr. Craven: I am about as much worried about the welfare of the public as 
I am about the welfare of labor. Labor seems to be able to take care of itself 
pretty well. 


Mr. PritcHett: That is certainly a new factor. With industry well organized 
on one side and labor well organized on the other side, what happens to the gen- 
eral public? 


Mr. OcxBurn: But the labor is the public. I mean that, after all, the common 
laborers are the people who make the public. 


Mr. Craven: I know, but you are talking about organized labor. That does 
not constitute such a large percentage of the people. 


Mr. OcBurn: All labor ought to be organized, and much of it is organized 
now, so that almost all of us are labor, except a few wealthy people at the top. 


Mr. CRAVEN: Are you so sure that the boons which will give organized 
labor these advantages will be distributed to all of the laboring public? 


Mr. Ocxsurn: I would say that it would be a great mistake to have the wages 
and the hours of labor reduced to the so-called ‘‘normalcy” for this reason: We 
have to have purchasing power in the hands of the public, which is labor, to buy 
the products of industry. Unless we can get this purchasing power, we surely 
will not produce; and we will not be able to meet these crises. Therefore, we must 
look out for labor’s interest in wages and hours. 


Mr. CRAVEN: I agree with you there in spite of my question. But, on the 
other hand, might I suggest that sometimes if labor is to have its full share and 
industry is to be controlled by price-fixing, and so forth, at the top, is it going to 
be possible for labor to have everything and for industry to be restrained, as it 
has been, by regulation? 


4 Membership in American labor unions has been approximately as follows: 


OOO een rn GO5;,.500 LOZ Sener. 2,973,000 
TOMO s oo noer ne AA ORES TQ3 Gera ef est: 4,700,000 
OL Omen 34.07.) 300 TOZO wae ts att 8,500,000 
TO 2 OG Er ns O47 COO 1944 (est.).... 13,750,000 
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Mr. PritcHett: The important point here is that the need for reconversion, 
ithe need for maintaining full employment, and so on, makes these issues so im- 
portant that the question arises whether we can afford to have them settled by a 
process of industrial warfare. Are there any new developments which might 
come along which would assist in this problem? 


Mr. OcBurn: Strikes are normalcy all right, but the evolution of industrial 
disputes has been that, in the industries which affect public welfare, the public 
tolerates strikes less and less, and the strike becomes shorter and shorter. Let 
sus hope that the present period of strikes will not last too long and discommode 
industry too much. 


Mr. Craven: And do not overlook the fact of government’s stepping in and 
taking control of industrial plants. 


Mr. Pritcuett: There is the minorities question. A lot has happened on that 
during war, and a great deal is likely to happen. 


Mr. OcBurn: The war has changed the minority situation, because, in order 
to win a war and to fight a war, we have to get the loyalty of everyone. There- 
fore, things are done for minorities which would not be done in ordinary peace- 
times. So, the minorities got concessions and rights. This is particularly true of 
the Negro. It is also true of racial groups of other kinds. It is true even in regard 
to women. 


Mr. PritcHett: Of course, the Japanese-Americans did not find the war any 
bonanza. 


Mr. OcBurn: That is an exception, of course. 

The tendency after the last World War was to push the Negro back from the 
position which he had gained during the war and to fire the women from in- - 
dustries and to put them back into the kitchen and the church and the nursery. 


Mr. Craven: There are two sides to that question. We have been talking 
about the rights of minorities very largely in abstract terms. We have been go- 
ing back to the Declaration of Independence and to the great purposes of the 
war. We have been demanding, in other words, for our minority groups, in some 
cases at least, almost the whole hog or none. I am of the opinion that in many 
cases the minority groups are going to have to accept something at least of re- 
vision. 

Mr. Ocxsurn: Let us hope that we do not have any race riots anyway. 


Mr. PritcHett: We have been assessing the position of the United States 
two months after V-J Day, and this is what we find. Peace has broken out, and 
we were not prepared for it. We have been caught in the letdown which natural- 
ly follows a prolonged period of intensity, strain, and sacrifice. Like Senator 
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Harding in 1920, the tendency is to say that the heroics are over, the surgery is 
finished; now for the healing, now for serenity. Let us get back to normal. 

Unfortunately for this view, normalcy was a war casualty. The world is now 
a place where peace is about as dangerous and terrifying as war; and it is harder 
to concentrate now that the war is over. The goals of wartime are comparatively 
simple—to defeat the enemy; and the heroics of war help to do the job. But the 
goals of peace are more debatable, and it is hard to dramatize the homely process 
of making it possible for millions of little men to live decently and to have ac- 
cess to the resources which our present civilization can supply. 

Of course, all of us can offer excuses for our unreadiness. After all, we have 
not lived in this strange new world of atomic bombs and rockets and globesters 
very long. Habits and thought patterns built up over centuries are not junked 
easily. We wrongly continue to think of security in terms of more island bases. 
We furtively hug the so-called secret of the atom bomb to our breasts, when the 
secret of the atom bomb may be that it is not a secret. We pretend that the 
whole thing has not happened. We want someone to tell us that it is not so; and 
there are ignorant or malevolent men who will do just that. 

But it is so. Back to normalcy means back to wars and depressions. There is 
no way out but to move ahead. 


ee E 
The Rounb TaBte, oldest educational program continuously on the air, 1s broadcast entire- 
ly without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
change data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the re- 
Sponsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. The 
supplementary information in this transcript has been developed by staff research and is not 
to be considered as representing the opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


- How would you define “going back to normalcy” in terms of post-World 


War IT? Is this a good thing? How far back should we go? What do you con- 
sider the objectives of changing from a wartime to a peacetime society? Are 
the dangers in this conversion more serious than in 1918? Why? Why does 
the demand for ‘“normalcy”’ arise? 


. Was it real “normalcy” we went back to in 1920? Or would you agree that 


the pendulum swung beyond the limits of the norm? If you have decided 


whether or not we should return to normalcy, do you think that we can go 
back? 


. What is “normalcy” in the international field? Do you agree with Ogburn 


that we face a “dilemma” in international affairs—whether to pursue a path 
of American imperialism and self-interest or one of genuine cooperation for 
collective security? Which is ‘‘normalcy’’? What are the arguments for short- 
range versus long-range gains? What is the responsibility of America in world 
affairs? 


Is the demand to keep the atomic bomb for the United States a manifestation 
of normalcy? What factors in the role of America in foreign affairs differ from 
our position after World War I? Do you consider these forward steps? Willa 
return to normalcy in foreign policy in this country mean World War III? 
Discuss. 


. What are the dangers to the domestic economy in reconverting too fast and 


in terminating government controls too quickly? Discuss this problem in re- 
lation to inflation, unemployment, and depressions. What is the story of the 
relation of business and government in the twenties? What were the results? 
Do you think that a successful relationship can now be worked out between 
government and business? Is it nationalization of certain industries? Regu- 
lation? No control by government? Subsidization? What? 


What are the dangers of the growth of an excessive nativism within this 
country such as grew up after the last war? Do you see any evidences of the 
rise of new intolerances—another Ku Klux Klan, a “red scare,” minority- 
group oppression? How can these be avoided? 


. Is the outbreak of industrial warfare a sign of ‘‘normalcy”’? What is the pub- 


lic interest in this matter? Is labor the public? Is a national policy needed? 
What should it be? 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the RouND 
TABLE audience on “The Atom and World Politics,” broadcast September 30, 1945. 


Vital Discussion 


Today’s topic was certainly a vital one 
—not for the near future, but for now! Al- 
though I think that the statements in your 
broadcast were good, the two concepts of 
understanding and cooperation were not 
made clear or stressed enough in relation 
to the maintenance and necessity of world 
peace. 

Only through widespread public educa- 
tion of the people of the nations on earth 
—making them acquainted with the po- 
tential awfulness or good for which atomic 
energy and power can be used—can we 
achieve world cooperation and under- 
standing. Thus, and only thus, shall we 
obtain a road along which to travel for 
reaching the good of lasting peace.—A lis- 
tener from Chicago, Illinois. 


* 


Commend Your Efforts 


As a chemistry department member 
who helped in the development of the 
atomic bomb, I am particularly interested 
in discussions concerning its control. May 
I commend your efforts to inform the 
American people of the consequences and 
responsibilities of atomic energy?—A lis- 
tener from Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 


More Value? 


Your Rounp TaBLe might be of con- 
siderable further value if you invited men 
of more positive and forward-looking 
philosophy. Tired old men who have been 
defeated for years make little constructive 
comment on today’s dynamic era of po- 
litical science. It is a curious comment on 
our educational system that its leaders are 
far better informed on arguments of de- 
featism and do-nothingness than on those 
intrinsically dangerous arguments for ac- 
tion.—A listener from Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 


* 
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Enlightening and Interesting 


As a university student extremely in- 
terested in current events and questions 
of vital importance, I take pride and pleas- 
ure in saying that your Rounp TaBLE dis- 
cussion program is appreciatively enlight- 
ening and interesting. Today’s considera- 
tion of the atomic bomb I found especially 
good.—A listener from Iowa City, Iowa. 


* 


Thought-arousing Ideas 


Your radio Rounp TABLE discussion on 
the atomic bomb and its national and in- 
ternational implications bristled with 
thought-arousing ideas. As I listened, it 
seemed to me that this is the great psy- 
chologieal moment for philosophers, sci- 
entists, politicians, teachers, and business- 
men to unite in order to inspire all the 
world to unite in using this Godlike power 
for world construction instead of for sui- 
cidal destruction. 

Could this not be accomplished some- 
what in this way? May this not be the 
moment to persuade all nations—neu- 
trals, allies, and enemies—to donate a 
certain per cent of their just reparations 
to a world fund for the further study of 
constructive powers and possibilities in 
the use of atomic energy—especially prac- 
tical possibilities? In turn, all the scien- 
tific and practical truths and facts would 
be circulated freely and equally to all na- 
tions.—A listener from Middleton, Wis- 
consin. 

* 
Inspiring 

I have never heard on a forum program 
a discussion which was so inspiring, 
thought-provoking, and fear-provoking as 
today’s on the atomic bomb. If only more 
people would listen to such broadcasts !— 
A listener from New Vork, New York. 
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